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The Churches and the National Recovery Program 


The full text of the statement released to the press by 
the Federal Council of Churches under the above title 
on October 2 is given below: 


“The nation is engaged in a stupendous effort, under 
the leadership of the federal government, to lift itself 
out of a protracted depression. We are impelled to call 
upon the people of the churches to consider the perma- 
nent spiritual and ethical implications of the national re- 
covery program. For many years the appeal has gone 
forth from our pulpits and our church press for a larger 
expression of Christian motives in our economic life. 
This appeal has been embodied in the now familiar terms 
of the Social Ideals of the Churches. In the name of the 
Christian religion we have been declaring that the great 
gulf between the privileged and the underprivileged of 
the world does violence to the spiritual ideal of the broth- 
erhood of humanity. Today we are summoned to co- 
operate in a great national effort to secure recognition of 
this ideal in terms of economic organization and proce- 
dure. A principle which the churches have been advocating 
on spiritual and humanitarian grounds the government is 
now endeavoring to establish on grounds of economic 
stability and progress. The wider spread of purchasing 
power which business and industry are coming to recog- 
nize as indispensable is the beginning of a material basis 
for that abundant life which Christianity seeks for every 
human being. This conjunction of economic and ethical 
forces is a fact of unmistakable importance. 


“We do not suggest that the national recovery program 
embodies the full social ideal of Christianity, or that the 
success of the program would leave no desirable social 
yoals unattained. The Christian conscience can be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the complete substitution of 
motives of mutual helpfulness and good-will for the mo- 
tive of private gain, and the removal of the handicaps 
which our economic order now inflicts upon large numbers 
of our people, particularly in certain occupational and 
racial groups. But we would call the attention of the 
members of our churches to the fact that the recovery 
program aims a vigorous blow at some of the more 
grievous types of exploitation and injustice. 


__“To be specific, nothing is more contrary to the social 
ideals of Christianity than child labor. We are witnessing 
a reinforcement of the humanitarian crusade against this 
evil by enlightened business judgment and practical states- 
manship. The abolition of child labor—one of the articles 
of our Social Ideals—is implicit in the recovery program 
and explicit in some of the codes already approved. 


“Again, in our Social Ideals we have from the be- 
ginning asserted the right of both employers and workers 
to organize. We therefore most heartily approve the 
effort of the national government to give a new charter 
to labor, guaranteeing the principle for which we have 
thus long contended—the right of workers ‘to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing.’ 

“Of like significance is the fact that the baffling prob- 
lem of securing a more equitable balance of privilege 
between the rural and urban populations is being attacked 
by the federal government, however tentative the methods 
employed, in unwontedly bold fashion. Our churches 
cannot be indifferent to the outcome of the new program 
aimed at securing justice for agriculture. 

“In the large, the recovery program calls for a new 
kind of ethical functioning on the part of various groups 
in the economic order. It calls upon business and in- 
dustrial units to formulate codes of practice and to be- 
come responsible for their operation under public sanc- 
tion and supervision. This involves the discovery of 
common interests among economic groups and the adop- 
tion of cooperative methods—important elements in the 
development of the social conscience. The men and 
women who must shape these new standards and co- 
operate in their administration are largely members of 
the churches, to which they have a right to look for ethical 
guidance and counsel. 

“We would also point out that the recovery pro: 
emphasizes the two reciprocal aspects of ethical living— 
social and individual. On the one hand, there is the 
necessity, made so apparent by the depression, of broad 
social planning for the welfare of the nation. This col- 
lective effort is clearly in line with the social teachings 
of the Christian gospel. The success of the recovery 
program will depend, in part, upon the adequacy of such 
social planning. On the other hand, its success will also _ 
largely depend upon its voluntary and unselfish acceptance 
by individuals—employers, investors, bankers, farmers, 
industrial workers and consumers. This, in turn, is in 
accord with the emphasis that Christianity places upon the 
individual conscience and the discipline of the personal 
life. Just as moral stability in the individual depends 
upon the maintenance of a just social order, so the highest 
social ideals are impotent without a character that will 
support them. Where business concerns violate the code 
after taking credit publicly for faithful performance under 
it, and where racial groups are discriminated against, the 
churches must feel a high obligation to secure correction 
of such practices, and particularly on the part of any of 
their own members who may be guilty of them. 
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“Throughout the recovery program and the utterances 
of its sponsors runs a note of experimentation, of ex- 
ploration in new political and economic fields. It is not 
to be supposed that a flawless program could be developed 
quickly in a time of great stress and anxiety. The 
churches will not feel called upon to endorse every detail, 
particularly the technical aspects of the many measures 
that have been promulgated. Concern is properly felt 
over any tendency to over-emphasize methods of social 
coercion and to foster unreasoning intolerance. But, 
whatever its inevitable weaknesses, the national recovery 
program implies the practicability of a more cooperative 
economic order, socially controlled for the common good 
and a willingness to relinquish special privilege and 
power. We urge our people to give full recognition to 
the social and spiritual implications of the national re- 
covery program and to cooperate in the attainment of the 
high ends toward which it is directed.” 


“Russia’s Ledger” 


In the mass of confusing and contradictory material 
regarding the Russian situation which has been appearing 
in recent years, Walter Duranty’s summing up of 
“Russia's Ledger: Gain and Cost” in the New York 
Times Magazine for October 1 is revealing. Since to 
many readers of this SERVICE it is not readily available, 
extended excerpts are reprinted below, by permission. 


“It has been only too easy,” says Mr. Duranty, “to 
paint the picture black, and a little harder, though easy 
enough, to paint it bright and rosy. Both are factually 
true and both are false, because no picture of a nation’s 
life anywhere in the world can be accurate and honest 
without a blending of tones. . . . Part of the truth can 
be as deceiving as the worst of lies.” 


Mr. Duranty finds the Soviet leaders to be “in the main 
altruists—fanatical altruists, if you like—honestly trying 
to make a disciplined and self-respecting nation out of 
this horde of newly liberated slaves.” Between 1921 and 
1933 he considers the change in the position of Soviet 
Russia as a factor in world affairs “no less striking than 
Russia's advance from a backward agrarian state, eco- 
nomically dependent upon the industrial West, to a stage 
of industrial autonomy and the solid foundations of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.” The cost of the rapid transition 
has been “prodigious” and the strain upon the Russian 
people “was increased by the deliberate attempt to so- 
cialize not only industry but agriculture and the whole 
mechanism of distribution and sale of goods.” Lenin, 
when he introduced NEP, temporarily abandoned his 
ultimate purpose. But Stalin has insisted “that virtually 
all production, industrial and agrarian, and the subsequent 
distribution of products, be run along Socialist lines. .. . 
The cost has been heavy in lives and human suffering, 
but the Kremlin leaders are men who years ago made 
voluntary sacrifice of their own ease and comfort, who 
were prepared to give their lives if need be, and who faced 
without flinching Czarist prisons and Siberian exile.” 


Revolutions pass rapidly into a militarist phase, says 
Mr. Duranty, and “such a militarization is now occurring 
in this country as a part, no doubt, of the process of 
disciplining and making men of a hitherto oppressed and 
servile race.” Repugnant though the democratic West 
finds “the attempt of bolshevism to submerge the indi- 
vidual in the state,” the Russian response is different. 
For “Russia is not and never was a Western democracy. 
Its folkways are more closely attuned to the despotism of 


Asia. . . . No one can deny today that the Red Army 
is not only disciplined and efficient, but loyal and cheerful.” 

In industry and agriculture a similar process goes on 
more slowly. The greatest difficulty to date has been “the 
simple fact that the upset of old ways and methods in- 
volved and the opposition created, to say nothing of other 
reasons outside the Kremlin’s control, have gravely re- 
duced the nation’s food supply and lowered its living 
standards.” 

This militarization has an unfortunate accompaniment 
in the attitude of the leaders towards the spread of un- 
favorable news. They are “tending more and more to 
the concealment of ‘regrettable incidents’ in the typical 
military manner.” This produces “its inevitable corol- 
lary” in “the desire of foreign newspapers to get and 
publish what is being suppressed,” and an over-emphasis 
of the black spots. 

Mr. Duranty quotes statements of “a special corres- 
pondent in Moscow” writing in The London Times, 
whose picture of conditions, he thinks, is unduly dark, 
and whom he accuses of “deliberate and ingenious per- 
version of fact.” He continues: “The question of argu- 
ment or proof aside, what the Soviet government aims 
at is the industrialization of the country as rapidly as 
possible, making it not only economically independent but 
fully capable of the industrial production modern war 
demands, irrespective of the blockades that enemies or 
geographical position and weather conditions may create. 
The Czarist empire fell largely because its armies were 
beaten by a power with superior industrial equipment. 
The Bolsheviks are determined that their armies shall not 
suffer under the same handicap. 


“But this is only one of their reasons for industrializa- 
tion, an urgent reason in view of their fear, which amounts 
almost to obsession, that their country will be attacked. 
Behind it is the natural and cogent desire of any great 
state to develop its own resources in its own way, to be 
no longer backward but leading, to be ‘in short an efficient 
industrial unit on modern lines. That the Bolsheviks 
have an additional incentive, born of their dogmatic or 
doctrinal Marxist theories about the importance of the 
role to be played in the modern world by the industrial 
proletariat, goes without saying. The fact remains that 
Soviet Russia is already on the high road toward indus- 
trialization, is becoming with each day that passes more 
independent of foreign nations for the thousand and one 
products of mechanical efficiency whose production must 
inevitably mark the difference between great and tributary 
powers in the future world. . . . 


“The cost has been prodigious, not only in lowered 
standard of living but in human suffering, even in human 
lives, because the Kremlin was not content only to un- 
dertake the struggle for rapid industrialization of a back- 
ward country, but chose to accompany it with the attempt 
to socialize no less rapidly the most conservative and in- 
dividualistic section of the community, whose numerical 
mass was enormously preponderant—the peasants. To 
collectivization, no less than to the strain of unprecedented 
capital investment, have been due the food and other 
shortages of recent years. . . . 

“The richer peasants, or kulaks . . . naturally opposed 
the new system, which if successful would eliminate all 
their privileges. . . . They were trying to hold back the 
clock of progress as obstinately as the ‘home-weavers’ in 
England a century ago. . . .” 

Some coercion was certainly applied in the collectivi- 
zation process, but Mr. Duranty points out that little co- 
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ercion was needed for the unhappy majority, whose life 
“varied, according to weather conditions, just above or 
below the line of minimum subsistence.” Moreover, “the 
new collective farms enjoy privileged rates in taxation 
and other obligatory deliveries of products to the state, 
as compared with individual farmers. 

“Collectivization had many incentives and only one 
serious drawback. It was new and untried. . Where 
collectives were well managed their superiority over the 
strip system was incontestable, but it was all too true 
that less than one in ten had proper management.” It 
was not until the beginning of this year that the Kremlin 
fully realized this fault and established the Political De- 
partment of the Tractor Stations, which now serve nearly 
three-quarters of the collective farms. Under its direction 
“the percentage of well-managed collectives has risen 
from 7 or 8 to nearly 50, and the result is the best harvest 
Russia has known for forty years.” 


The people are learning—by their mistakes—it is true. 
“The big tractor and automotive plants, to take one in- 
stance, which in the first years of their existence produced 
rickety machines in numbers far below the scheduled 
program, are now operating ahead of program and de- 
livering machines which compare well enough with the 
Western products on which they were modeled.” It could 
not be expected that progress would be anything but un- 
even. “Great blast furnaces are erected, but the ore and 
coke to feed them are not forthcoming in adequate quan- 
tities, or shortcomings occur in transportation, which, by 
the way, is one of the weakest links in the Soviet economic 
chain. . . . The gigantic power plant called Dneiper- 
stroy, which, under American supervision and control— 
and a contract drawn up by an American firm which had 
had wide experience of such work in backward countries 
and knew specifically how to frame the contract—was 
finished not only ahead of scheduled time but far ahead 
of the industrial plants it was intended to serve. ' 
Meanwhile the plants which Dneiperstroy will serve are 
being rushed to completion, and although it is true that 
at present not more than a quarter of the available power 
is being consumed, the lag is due not only to unreadiness 
on the part of consumers but to the shortage of trans- 
mission material, especially copper. Such shortages oc- 
cur everywhere in Soviet Russia. There is, as I have 
said, a great unevenness in the rate of progress, but surely 
these are the phenomena of growth rather than of decay, 
and serve as a stimulus to improvement instead of, as 
The London Times correspondent appears to believe, as 
an omen of disaster.” 


Mothers’ Aid Laws 


In June, 1933, the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor announced the completion 
of a survey of the growth between 1921 and 1931 of 
public provision for dependent children that enables 
mothers to care for them in their own homes. The first 
state-wide mothers’ aid law was passed by Illinois in 1911 
and the Bureau regards the development of similar laws 
since that date as one of the most significant provisions 
in the field of public welfare during the last two decades. 
Recognition of the fact that no child should be separated 
from his family because of poverty has brought improved 
legislation, an increase in the number of families cared 
for, more liberal state and local provision, and an increase 


1 Mothers’ Aid, 1931, Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 220, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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in the number of administrative units providing such aid. 

Mothers’ aid laws are now in effect in all the states ex- 
cept Georgia and South Carolina. They provide allow- 
ances mainly to families having young children who 
are dependent as the result of the disability or death 
of the breadwinner. When fathers have deserted their 
families or have been divorced or imprisoned, aid is given 
also to the needy mothers to relieve them of the necessity 
of outside employment and to maintain a satisfactory place 
for the rearing of children. Even when allowances are 
inadequate, the fact that a definite amount can be de- 
pended on regularly so long as the children are within 
the age limit set by the law enables the beneficiaries to 
maintain some degree of security and self-respect. The 
laws in three states (Michigan, Nebraska, and Tennessee ) 
make unmarried mothers eligible for aid, and 18 states 
grant allowances to persons other than mothers, usually 
a guardian or other person standing in the place of a 
parent. Five states* imclude fathers among the persons 
to whom aid may be given. 

In all but two states (Kansas and Oklahoma) children 
can receive aid until they are legally exempt from schoo! 
attendance. In 33 states a maximum allowance is fixed, 
either on a daily, weekly or monthly basis, for the first 
child and a smaller sum for each additional child. Ten 
states fix a maximum allowance per family, regardless of 
the number of children aided, varying from $40 to $75 
per month. In 11 states the amount to be paid per famiiy 
is left to the discretion of an administrative agency which 
takes into account the needs and resources of each family. 

The number of states providing funds to augment local 
resources has steadily increased. Seventeen states now 
provide such funds, and in Arizona and New Hampshire 
allowances and administrative expenses are paid entirely 
from state funds. In eight of these states complete or 
major responsibility for the administrative aid is vested 
in a state agency, while nine states place the major respon- 
sibility on local agencies and 28 states place the responsi- 
bility entirely on local agencies.. In 37 states juvenile 
courts administer mothers’ aid; 13 states delegate it to 
county commissioners or local officials who administer 
poor relief ; and seven states make county welfare boar«s 
responsible for administration. 

In 1921 it was estimated that 120,000 children in 45,825 
families received aid, while the corresponding figures for 
1931 were 253,298 children and 93,620 families. A study 
of 60,119 of these families revealed that in 1931 in 49,477 
families (82 per cent) the father was dead; in 3,296 (5 
per cent) he had deserted; in 2,325 (4 per cent) he was 
physically disabled ; in 1,369 (2 per cent) the parents were 
divorced; in 1,984 (3 per cent) the father was mentally 
deficient; and in 1,596 (3 per cent) he was in prison. 

Some administrative agencies have interpreted mothers’ 
aid laws so as to provide aid even though the recipients 
were not strictly eligible for assistance. In five of the 
10 states which do not provide aid for deserted mothers 
a few were receiving aid. In 12 of the 22 states which 
make no provision for divorced mothers some of the 
counties nevertheless granted them aid. In three of the 
eight states which make no provision for families when 
the father is imprisoned a few such families received aid. 
No state (except New Hampshire, as an emergency 
measure) has provided aid to children where the father 
is unemployed but in a few cases this was given as tlie 
reason for an allowance. 


2 California, Colorado, Mississippi, New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin. 
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In the 44 states which reported to the Children’s Bureau, 
and the District of Columbia, $33,885,487 was expended 
for mothers’ aid during the year ending June 30, 1931. 
This total is an understatement, because in California 
and New Jersey complete figures were not available and 
no information was received from several localities known 
to be granting aid. The annual per capita expenditures, 
based on the population of the areas reporting allowances, 
varied from three cents per capita in North Carolina and 
Louisiana to 82 cents in New York, with an expenditure 
of 26 cents in the states standing midway in the list. The 
average monthly grant to families receiving aid in June, 
1931, ranged from $4.33 in Arkansas to $69.31 in Massa- 
chusetts, while South Dakota with an average of $21.78 
was the median state. The Bureau points out that “in 
many states the average monthly grant fell far below the 
maximum grant that under the statutes might be given 
for a family of three children, showing that although an 
occasional family might obtain the maximum, the ma- 
jority were receiving less. In a few states, however, par- 
ticularly in Delaware, Montana, Pennsylvania, and Ver- 


mont, the average monthly grant was within a few dollars. 


of the maximum allowed by law. It is probable that with 
more liberal laws the grants in these states would be 
larger.” 

The Mothers’ Aid Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection concluded that 
in 1930 in large urban centers “adequate grants” would 
probably average $60 or more. 

Of the 44 states which reported in 1931 to the Bureau 
‘in only 13 states were all the administrative units grant- 
ing aid. In 16 other states three fourths or more of the 
counties or cities authorized were granting aid, but in 15 
states little progress had been made, although in some 
of these states the statutes had been on the books for 
many years. Traditions and attitudes toward the use of 
public funds for the relief of dependent persons vary 
greatly in different parts of the country and are reflected 
in the extent to which mothers’ aid laws are put into 
operation.” 

Through a study of the amendments to or revisions 
of existing laws and the provisions of newly enacted laws 
the Bureau found some fairly definite trends. The defi- 
nition of persons eligible has been broadened, the number 
of states granting aid to children until they are 16 years 
of age has increased, increases have been made in the 
maximum allowance established by law. An increasing 
number of states have granted funds to assist local 
agencies and have made the services of state agencies 
available to local administrative agencies. In “localities 
in which standards of administration were high and in 
which other agencies were available to care for dependent 
families, there was a definite tendency, under these cir- 
cumstances, to limit the number of families accepted for 
care, in order that allowances for families should not fall 
below an amount necessary to assure normal and satis 
factory development for the children for whom the public 
had accepted responsibility.” On the other hand “with the 
average monthly grants in 21 states falling below the 
median grant of $21.78 per family, it is evident that al- 
lowances in many localities had been affected by the at- 
tempt to divide limited funds among many families. Such 
allowances bear no relation to the actual needs of the 
families. Mothers’ aid is not an emergency measure. It 


is a long-time program to prevent the breaking up of 
families and to assure care for dependent children in 
their own homes, often during the most formative years 
of their lives. Every effort should be made to provide 
allowances that will maintain a satisfactory standard of 
living in these families.” 


Dr. Butler Proposes Governmental Changes 


The address of President Nicholas Murray Butler de- 
livered at the Parrish Museum, Southampton, L. I., on 
September 3, contained the following passages. 

Concerning the difficulty experienced by our govern- 
ment in negotiating foreign treaties: 

“It is vitally important that this weakness in our govern- 
mental system be quickly corrected. It is probably im- 
possible to correct it by constitutional amendment, but it 
might at least be greatly improved by a measure which 
is wholly within the present competence of the President 
and the Congress. Suppose the President were to estab- 
lish a council of foreign relations just as he has on his 
own initiative established a cabinet by assembling the 
heads of administrative departments to be his counselors. 
Suppose he should ask the Congress to cooperate with 
him in bringing this council of foreign relations into 
existence, such council to consist of the Secretary of 
State and two other persons named by the President, of 
three Senators to be chosen by the Senate, and of three 
Representatives in Congress to be chosen by the House 
of Representatives. Suppose that hereafter all negotia- 
tions in connection with the making of treaties or affect- 
ing participation in international assemblies of any kind 
were to be carried on in consultation with this council and 
with the full knowledge, cooperation and approval of its 
members. Surely public opinion and, sooner or later, the 
Senate itself could not fail to be powerfully influenced by 
the judgment of so representative a body.” 

Concerning the basis of election of members of 
Congress : 

“It is unfortunate that the Constitution requires Sena- 
tors and Representatives to be inhabitants of the state 
for which they are chosen. This deprives the American 
people of the possibility, so eagerly availed of in Great 
Britain, of having a distinguished statesman chosen by a 
constituency far removed from the place of his residence 
simply because that constituency wishes the honor and 
the privilege of being represented in Parliament by so 
distinguished a man. Gladstone, for example, sat in the 
House of Commons in turn for Newark, for Oxford, for 
South Lancashire and for Midlothian, constituencies 
which, relatively speaking, are as widely separated as are 
New Jersey, Virginia, Illinois and Colorado, In the United 
States, however, we are restricted in this respect. . . . 
This is to be regretted, but it is probably irremediable. No 
matter how many men highly qualified for service as 
Senator who may reside in New York, in Ohio, in Mis- 
souri or in California, only two of them can ever be 
chosen for senatorial service at one and the same time. 
This restriction upon our choice of members of the na- 
tional legislature builds a barrier which even the highest 
excellence and capacity for statesmanlike service cannot 
surmount, and tempts to making merely local and parochial 
interests override those of the nation as a whole.” 
(Copies of the full address may be had by addressing 
Box 213, Broadway and 116th Street, New York City.) 
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